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The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrive' in Fiji on 
Friday evening, 1st February, on 
their way to tour New Zealand 
and Australia. After a day in 
Fiji they are to sail in the Royal 
Yacht Britannia to Waitangi in 
New Zealand. There the Maoris 
have prepared a great welcome, 
for they will arrive on Waitangi 
Day, 6th February, the 123rd 
anniversary of the signing of the 
historic treaty by which the 
Maori people accepted British 
sovereignty. 

After a tour of the Dominion, 
during which big gatherings of 
children will be among those 
greeting the Royal visitors, the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
will leave Dunedin for Australia 
on Nth February. 

^Dancing to the music of a 
^Fijian orchestra (seated on 

left); and (below) Government 
offices in Suva, the capital. 


MBABY FOR SUMMER TRIES 


Top Girl 
of 1962 



Alison Rake of Hampton Hill, 
Middlesex, was chosen as the 
smartest Horse Ranger of 
1962. Alison (14) looks after 
the horses in the stables of 
the Horse Rangers Associa- 
tion headquarters at 
Shepperton. 


At a time when many railways 
in Devon are closing, one new 
line is planning to open in the 
spring. It will be called the 
BWR, for Bicton Woodland Rail¬ 
way, and it will run through 
woodland and along a lakeside 
near Budleigh Salterton. A new 


MATHS ON 
HOLIDAY! 

Students of Liverpool University 
go on voluntary maths courses 
during their holidays to Burton 
Manor, a residential college in a 
beautiful part of Wirral, near the 
estuary of the Dee, Cheshire. 
There they discuss the problems 
which have bothered them during 
the term. 

There is no set programme, but 
usually they work in the mornings 
and evenings and have the after¬ 
noons free. 

Their professor says that these 
holiday efforts greatly increase 
their chances of passing their 
examinations. 


station has been built, and a shed 
for the locomotive, which has an 
interesting history. 

Built in 1916. this eleven-ton 
engine once hauled ammunition 
trains at Woolwich Arsenal. It 
has four coupled wheels and out¬ 
side pistons. Oil is used instead 
of coal for raising steam; the 
Arsenal could not risk sparks 
flying! . 

The engine will run on an 18- 
inch gauge track a mile long and 
will haul three carriages at a time, 
each carrying 16 people. 

20-minute trips 

Each trip will take 20 minutes 
and will cost 2s. for adults and 
Is. for children. 

The Woolwich, as the engine 
is called, will have a fully 
experienced driver, for Mr. George 
Clarke of Exmouth, who served 
on the Great Western Railway 
for 50 years, is coming out of 
retirement to look after the 

bwr. 7 , ; 
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Hard times Ira Nina 91 


Recently the C N described the 
voyage of Nina 11, the replica of 
the smallest ship that crossed the 
Atlantic with Columbus in 1492. 
Now one of the crew, a young 
American named Bob Marx, has 
spoken of the hardships endured. 

■ Bob and his eight companions 
went off their course and had the 
ill luck to encounter eight storms. 
Much of their food rotted in the 


hold of the tiny vessel, and they 
had to eat. seaweed mixed with 
olive oil. Their fresh water, too, 
ran low, so they drank wine 
diluted with sea water. As a result 
of the low diet, some of them 
developed scurvy—as the sailors 
of Old used to do. 

In spite of it all. Bob says his 
ambition now is to cross the 
Atlantic in a Viking ship! 
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KNO WYOURmEWS 



By our Special Correspondent 


CAUDI Arabia, desert land of vast oil resources, decided last month to make up 
^ her quarrel with Britain. This big country occupies most of the Arabian 
peninsula and has about six million Moslem Arabs. 




Arabia 

Britain. 

Israeli, 

troops 


Here is the holy city of 
Mecca, where the Prophet 
Mohammed was born. Here 
he founded the Moslem 
religion, and here he died. The 
present ruler of Saudi Arabia, 
King Saud, is the traditional 
guardian of Mohammed’s 
tomb. 

The King broke off 
diplomatic relations with 
Britain in 1956. This meant 
that his ambassador in London 
was called home and that the 
British ambassador in Saudi 
was sent back to 
It happened when 
British, and French 
invaded Egypt as 
President Nasser took over the 
Suez Canal. 

The canal was blocked with 
sunken ships, and the oil 
Britain needs to run her 
industries and her cars had to 
make the long voyage from the 
Persian Gulf all the way round 
Africa. 

Petrol prices went up and the 
high cost of fuel sent a lot of 
other prices up. 

It took years to make our 
peace with Nasser. And now 
King Saud has also 
come to terms with 
us. He has done so 
because danger 
threatens him from 
outside. 

For, last summer, 
the Imam, or royal 
ruler, of Yemen, an 
Arab country bordering 
Saudi Arabia on the 
south, was deposed. 

His land was seized 
by a revolutionary 
army leader. Marshal 
Sallal. And Sallal brought 
thousands of Egyptian troops 
into the country to defeat the 
royalists. 

Yemen lies between Saudi 
Arabia and the British colony 


Big 


American cars in the streets of Riyadh, 
capital of Saudi Arabia. 


of Aden on the southern tip of 
the Arabian peninsula. 

Sallal is an enemy of Britain 
because he claims Aden. He 
is an enemy of King Saud 
because the Saudis are helping 


King Saud 


Marshal Sallal 


the deposed Imam of Yemen. 

Oil provides King Saud with 
£125,000,000 a year. He rides 
in a gold-plated American 
limousine. His fabulous palace 
at Riyadh cost millions. 


Saud doesn't want to lose 
his kingdom to nationalist 
rebels. 

Britain doesn't want another 
“Suez situation,” with the port 
of Aden in hostile hands and 
her Persian oil blocked 
by Arab “crusaders” 
led by Egypt. 

In making friends 
again with the Saudi 
government Britain 
also brought into being 
the long-planned 
Federation of South 
Arabia, a union of 
Aden colony and Arab 
lands to the east. The 
federation is designed 
to strengthen Britain’s 
hand against Yemen, 
these arrangements last. 


If 


there may be a period of peace 
in the Middle East. But 
they all centre round oil. 
And oil is always dangerous 
stuff. 


iriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiitHiititiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiif, 


The FIFTH 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until March 1st 1963. 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to: 

Children’s Literary Competition, 

Leaflet F, 

Daily Mirror, Holborn Circus, 

London, E.C.l. 

Advisory Panel: Sir Herbert Read 

Richard Church William Golding Marjorie L. Hourd 

Laurie Lee Kathleen Raine L. C. Schiller 

“.this enterprise is undertaken in the belie! that children are capable of 

expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to express 
themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education 

Herbert Read 


IF IN DOUBT 
ASHA 
POLICEMAN 

A London housewife, coming 
out of a shop, suddenly found a 
heron perching on her shoulder, 
half starved with the cold. She 
had the presence of mind to 
remember that the West London 
Magistrates’ Court was nearby, 
where there are always policemen 
on duty. The police just put the 
bird in a big box and handed it 
to the Blue Cross Society. 

So, if you ever find a heron on 
your shoulder, you know what 
to do. 



Fireballs for the 
IVeiv Fear 

Dear Sir,—1 was recently 
interested in your “Fiery New 
Year ” article because in the 
small county town of Stonehaven, 
where I live, a similar ceremony 
takes place on bringing in the 
New Year. 

Wire mesh baskets which are 
filled with combustible material, 
such as oily rags, are set alight 
and with tile aid of an adjoined 
handle are swung slowly, lasso- 
wise, ronnd the head of energetic 
volunteers. Every year about a 
dozen men swing these fiery 
spheres up and down the High 
Street of “Old Stonehaven,” to 
the delight of foreign students and 
townspeople alike! 

The ceremony is called the 
“Fireballs.” and, traditionally, is 
meant to drive away evil spirits. 

Ailcen Watt, Stonehaven, Kin¬ 
cardineshire. 


Why don’t you write to me this 
week? (The Editor, Children’s 
Newspaper, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4) 

Fold-away beds 

Dear Sir,—lonquil Antony 
(CN 5th January) said that fold- 
away beds are a new idea. This 
is not so. My mother, who was 
Dutch, slept on one as a child. 

My sister and I share a room, 
and our fold-away beds snap up 
on either side of a wide book¬ 
shelf, in the middle of the room. 
This has another advantage, as it 
divides the room into two cubicles 
in which we both have our 
wardrobes and desk with separate 
lights for homework as well as 
the large bookshelf. We have our 
own curtains on either side to 
hide the beds when they are up, 
and to separate them when down. 

Marcelle Speller (12), Hounslow, 
Middlesex. 



The Harbour at Stonehaven 


In flics on Israel! 

Dear Sir,—I feel that 1 owe 
it to a wonderful holiday spent in 
Israel to correct the erroneous 
impression given by Jennifer 
Frankel (issue dated 29th 
December). 

She stated that there were a 
great many flics in Israel. In 
fact, she devoted about half her 
article to this subject. I spent 
three weeks on various settlements 
and farms in Israel (in summer) 
and I did not notice many flies 
at all. In fact, no more than I 
have noticed during holidays spent 
in the North of Scotland. 

Judith Gaba (14), Glasgow. 

Wanted—something 
to read 

Dear Sir,—I am writing to C.N 
on behalf ol the Maluafou in 
Western Samoa; this school is 
principally for boys, and 1 have 
been sending CN and boys’ 
magazines regularly over the last 
two years. They are desperately 
short of such reading material and 
would be grateful if any of your 
readers could send them to: 
M. Sanerivi, Faleatiu, Aana, Apia, 
Western Samoa. 

Neil Planner, Edinburgh. 

Canada Calling ! 

Dear Sir,—Lots of people think 
that all of Canada is ice and snow. 
That is not true. Where we live 
the average temperature in 
summer is 85 degrees. 

On the other hand our winters 
are quite severe, with lots of snow 


and temperatures which vary from 
0 to 20 degrees Fahrenheit. Then 
we enjoy lots of ski-ing or 
tobogganing. 

I would like to have a pen-pal 
in England or any other country. 
I collect stamps, china, foreign 
dolls, and postcards. 

Vicky Dwyer, 1029 Tower 
Road, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

SICAF Calling! 

Dear Sir,—I’ve been a reader of 
the C N for a year now and have 
enjoyed reading it. 

1 would be very happy to 
correspond with readers collecting 
stamps, coins, and souvenirs. 

I am a Canadian boy of ten 
living in Europe. My dad is in 
the Royal Canadian Air Force in 
Germany. 

Tommy Murphy, 22941 F/S 
T. Murphy, 3 Wing RCAF, 
CAPO 5055, Canadian Armed 
Forces, Europe. (CAFE.) 

PEN FRIENDS 

| AST year the English- 
Speaking Union of 
the United States dealt 
with 88,760 requests for 
pen-friends from young 
people in some 50 other 
countries. 

If you would like an 
American pen-friend, 
write to the Union’s Pen- 
Friends Division, 16 East 
69th Street, New York 21, 
New York. 
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Those 


Advertiser’s Announcement 





ME A LOOK 
AT NATURE 


s| with 

/ / j MAXWELL KNIGHT 


Useful Tails 


'J’HE other day Paddy and 
Jane had been reading a 
nature book in which there was 
a reference to a “fifth limb.” 
And this led to an interesting 
talk. I explained that this “fifth 
limb” referred to the tails of 
various kinds of animals. 

In many of them the tail is a 
most important structure. It is 
found in most mammals, all birds, 
in fishes, in reptiles, and even 
snakes, which have often been 
described as being “long tails 
with a head at one end!” 

A tail can be used for grasping, 
for steering, for braking, swim¬ 
ming, and balancing; some tails 

Harvest mice climb¬ 
ing cornstalks 

Eric Masking 



can also be used as weapons of 
defence. 

A tail which can be used for 
grasping or holding is seen in the 
South American monkeys such as 
Spider monkeys and Woolly 
monkeys. But in this country we 
have only one mammal which has 
what is called a prehensile tail. 
This is the tiny Harvest Mouse, 
which can use its tail when climb¬ 
ing up or down a corn stalk by 
curling it round the stem. 

Air-brake for birds 

Birds use their tails in flight to 
help them balance and also as an 
air-brake when they land in a 
tree, or on land or water. If you 
want to see a good example of a 
tail used by a mammal as a 
balancer, then watch carefully 
next time you see a squirrel leap¬ 
ing from one tree to another. The 
hairs on the tail will be stretched 
out and the tail will be moved this 


way and that, as needed. Also, 
the bushy part acts as a sort of 
buffer in preventing injury if the 
squirrel falls to the ground by 
accident. 

In the fishes it is the tail-fin 
that is used to propel them 
through the water, aided of 
course by the sideways movements 
of the body. 

Balancing lizards 

Lizards use their tails as a 
balance even when on the ground, 
while those which can climb find 
balancing much easier if the tail 
is brought into play. Chameleons 
have prehensile tails, which are 
very useful both in climbing 
•s:.;:'-:::, among branches and 
when manoeuvring to 
catch insects as food. 
Our own three lizards 
can break their tails 
at will if grasped by 
an enemy in that part 
of their bodies. 
Another, though 
shorter, tail grows 
again and the process 
does not harm the 
lizards. 

Crocodiles and 
alligators naturally 
use their very power¬ 
ful tails for swim¬ 
ming, but they can 
also turn them into 
i fearsome weapons 
capable of breaking a 
man’s leg or of knocking him into 
a river. Curiously enough the tail 
of a snake, far from being the 
major part of its body, is very 
often a small affair. But in those 
species which crush their prey 
they can be used as an extra aid 
to help the rear end of the body 
to curl round a victim. 

In insects, what look like tails 
are usually egg-laying tubes which, 
in some species, have also been 
adapted for stinging. But the 
scorpions—which are not insects 
but relations of the spiders and 
mites—do literally have a sting in 
their tails, and a nasty one, too! 


ANIMAL SANCTUARY 

On a farm near Skipton, in 
Yorkshire, Mrs. Olive Lomas and 
her friends are running an animal 
sanctuary. Sixty old horses, two 
old donkeys, and 20 dogs live 
there. The horses and donkeys 
have come to the end of their 
working days, but the dogs are 
ones that were lost or injured. 

Mrs. Lomas and her friends are 
trying to arrange with the 
National Coal Board for pit horses 
and ponies to be sent for a fort¬ 
night’s summer holiday at the 
sanctuary. 



Me 


Mr. Therm is a magician. He 
has a magic lump which is made 
of coal, ordinary coal. But when 
he nibs it, his magic powers 
release its hidden wonders . . . 

Mas be it isn’t real magic, but it certainly seems like it ! When Mr. 
Therm treats coal scientifically, he sets free the wealth that has been locked 
up in it for millions of years. This treatment is called carbonisation. 
This way, hundreds of different things we use every day can be made. 
When we burn coal on an open fire, we lose these valuable chemicals up 
the chimney as smoke and soot. Mr. Therm’s magic saves them for us all. 


LODERN aircraft that travel vast distances at supersonic, speeds need super-efficient fuel to power them. 
They use petrol-with-a-difference, and it’s Mr. Therm that makes the difference : benzole. Blended with 
petrol, benzole turns it into special aviation spirit. When coal is carbonised to make coal gas, benzo'e is 
produced when the gas is being purified. We use so much that every gallon is valuable; over 25 million 
gallons yearly are needed and every year some other use for benzole is discovered so that Mr. Therm is 
kept hard at it to keep up with the 


demand. 

In the picture one of the deadliest 
members of Britain's V-bomber 
force, the Avro Vulcan, is being 
refuelled in mid air. In this way 
precious time is saved on long 
journeys. This aircraft set up a 
record on the 3673-mile trip to 
Aden from London. It flew at over 
589 m.p.h., to complete the flight 
in under 6f hours. 

Like coal-tar, benzole is the 
starting-off point for many other 
useful things. From benzole we 
can make related chemicals and 
then go on to produce such assorted 
offspring as explosives and 
insecticides, paints and perfumes. 
When Mr. Therm waves his magic 
wand, he sparks off a whole chain 
of happenings, so that hundreds of 
valuable things can be made for us. 
Where should we be without him ? 


Issued by the Ccs Council 




BookToxens 
T o Be Won i 


HOLIDAYS FOR PIT! 

_c* 

PONIES AT THE i 




The four words hidden in the tyres of 
Mr. Therm’s bicycle all appear in the 
story above. Write down each 
alternate letter, and if you start in the 
right places you will find two words in 
each tyre. The letters are in the right 
order. Make a neat list of your 
answers on a postcard with full 
name, address and age, ask a parent or 
guardian to sign it as your own work, 
then post it to : Mr. Therm’s Bicycle 
No. 9, Children’s Newspaper, 26/27 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 
Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries received by Friday 8th February. 
His decision is final ! 

Mr. Therm's Bicycle No. 4 winners 
were ; John Humphreys, Nottingham ; 
Jenifer Linnett, London, S.W.10 ; 
Sharon Hamilton, Slough. The words 
were: FARMER, FLOCKS, 

TROUGH, LIQUID. 


GAS BURNS TO SERVE YOU 
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GatMe^klUM 

becomes hero 


1 I 

■ KOWELLE8 
DE FRANCE 

Horloge des Neiges 


Hr iefl || • . 


When a Newcastle boy, Peter Greaves, wrote to his Australian 
aunt for information about Aborigines, he expected facts and 
figures. Instead she sent him the following true account of an 
Aborigine called “ NeighbourHere it is. 

Neighbour used to be criminal, 
but now he is something of 
a hero. 

Neighbour’s crime was he had 
hunted, killed, and eaten several 
head of cattle. So from Darwin, 
the nearest large town, a trooper 
of the North Australian Mounted 
Police was sent out to track down 
the killer. 

Eventually the policeman 
caught up with Neighbour. After 
a brief struggle, he handcuffed the 
criminal and took him up on the 
horse with him. 

The policeman wanted to get 
back to Darwin, which was 
several days’ ride away, as 
quickly as possible. So he took 
what he thought was a short cut. 
But after hours in the saddle they 
reached a flooded river, five times 
its normal width. 


The Russian astronaut Titov 
claimed that he is the first 
man to volunteer for a Moon 
flight. 

Many of the 630,000 fruit 
and timber trees planted 
in Ceylon last year came 
from nurseries established 
by schoolchildren. 

Underwater record 
A skin-diver of Durban, 
South Africa, who recently 
speared a 50-lb. tuna, claims 
it as a world underwater 
record. 

A Red Army choir of 200 
is to begin a seven-week 
tour of Britain in London 
on 18th February. 

In Denmark the examination 
for entry to grammar schools 
will in future take place when 
pupils are 14. 

Church pylon 
The Derbyshire town of 
Bolsover is to have a 
modern-style church with 
one wall all of glass and 
an illuminated pylon sur¬ 
mounted by a green light. 

Claiming to be England’s 
only importer of live ragworms 
for bait, Mr. Bill Temple of 
Bedlington, Northumberland, 
was recently given an order 
for 29,000 for a sea angling 
championship. He employed 
18 men to dig them up from 
a seashore in Ireland. 

Maoris praised the 
pronunciation of New 
Zealand’s Governor- 
General, Sir Bernard 
Fergusson, when he broad¬ 
cast in their language 
recently. He intends learn¬ 
ing to speak Maori fluently. 
'iiitiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiniiiniiiminrii 

| ALL 80ED UP 

S This sailing boat in Oslo Har- 
= bour has not only sunk but 
= also become well frozen in. 

Hi About the only thing that’s all 
= right about it is the mast and 
§= its fittings. 

SiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiimmiiiiii 


Surging waters 

Despite this, the policeman 
decided to take a chance, and he 
forced his mount into the surging 
wafers. Half way across the 
horse reared, and the pair were 
flung into the river. 

As he fell, the policeman was 
kicked on the head by the 
struggling horse, and he slid un¬ 
conscious to the bottom. Neigh¬ 
bour, too, had been kicked, but in 
spite of bis handcuffs he managed 
to grab his captor and pull him 
to the bank. 

Then the Aborigine, who could 
easily have escaped, caught the 
horse and rode over 20 miles to 
the nearest farm for help. 

The black man undoubtedly 
saved the policeman’s life, and for 
this he was given a free pardon 
—after he had promised not to 
kill any more cattle 1 


Esperanto for 
Africans 

An Esperanto-speaking expedi¬ 
tion is travelling through Africa 
with the aim of encouraging 
people there to learn this inter- 
national language. Called 
Karavano de Amikcco (Friendship 
Caravan), and travelling in two 
Land-Rover vehicles, the party 
consists of four Yugoslavs, two 
Poles, one Swiss, and a Welsh girl. 

In addition to giving lectures on 
Esperanto, they have made tape 
recordings of 100 African songs. 


By canal across | 
a Continent | 

= Big ships like this are towed If 
= through the Miraflores Lock H 
g on the Panama Canal by eight | 
j= little locos, four on either = 
E= side. The canal is some 50 = 
S miles long, from the Carib- = 
S bean Seato the Pacific Ocean, = 
S and more than 10,000 vessels s 
| use it every year. By this = 
j= means they cross the = 
= American Continent in about ~ 
E 10 hours. = 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 


Dorenavanf, ceux qui dcsirent 
connaitre l’enneigement des 
stations de sports d’hiver de 
Savoie et dc 1’Isere n’auront 
qu’a . appeler un imincrn de 
telephone a Paris. 

“LTIorloge des neiges ” qui 
vient d’entrer en fonctionnc- 
ment sur 1’initiative de la 
Maison de Savoie, 117 Champs- 
Elysees, leur communiquera la 
hauteur de la neige dans dix- 
sept stations savoyardcs de 
premiere categorie, et dans 
quatre stations de premiere 
categorie de I’isire. 

L’enneigement de plus de 
cinquantes stations peut etre 
precise par “l’Horloge des 
neiges.” Ce service aux 
| amateurs de sports d’hiver 
restera jusqu’a la mi-avril 
environ. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation of the chore 
received by Wednesday , tth February. 
The BOOK TOKEN for 12th January 
issue has been sent to Alistair W. S. 
Smith, 32 Thistle Street. Aberdeen. 


WILD CAMELS 

Recently four young wild 
camels were caught in central 
Australia to be trained as circus 
animals. 

The herds of wild camels in 
remote parts of this region are 
descended from domestic camels 
brought from India for work when 
Australia’s "dry heart” was being 
explored and developed in the last 
century. Some of them escaped 
and, thriving in the wilderness, 
multiplied. 


MEMORIAL TO THE 
FIRST DOCTOR 


Hippocrates was the first man 
in a scientific way. Up to his 
been “doctored” by magic and 
in backward parts of the world. 


Why fly if you 
can be flown ? 

A wagtail that was left behind in 
Norway when the others migrated 
southwards, flew into a house in 
freezing weather and settled in 
happily with the family. Then 
Scandinavian Airlines heard aboul 
this and offered to fly it to Egypt. 
They have now done so. 

Exactly the same tiling happened 
last winter, and the airline is 
wondering if wagtails are going 
to make a habit of it! 


to study and deal with illness 
time sick people had always 
witchcraft—as many still are 

Hippocrates (Hip-pock-rat-eez) 
was born in the Greek island of 
Cos about 460 b.c. There, over 
2,500 years later, a new interna¬ 
tional medical centre is now being 
built in his memory. Its main 
purpose will be to foster the spirit 
of the Hippocratic Oath, in which 
the great teacher laid down the 
duties of a doctor to his patients; 
an oath which doctors still take. 

An international conference 
will be held at the new centre 
every five years, when the King 
of Greece will award a prize of 
£1,200 to the doctor who is con¬ 
sidered to have contributed most 
to the progress of medicine. 
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Thrilling NEW PRESENTATION to'Childrens Newspaper'readers 

Uniaue Series to Help You 


Here’s what you receive—almost as a gift 


“Jesus Spreads His Gospel’’ (64 pages—10,000 words) 

The inspiring story of Christ’s journeys through the Holy 
Land told in a new, graphic style that will hold you spell¬ 
bound. Illustrated with exciting drawings, Bible pictures and 
photographs of the Holy Land. 


A COMPLETE SET OF MAGNIFICENT 


COLOUR PRINTS 


You will be proud to own this wonderful collection of world-famous paintings repro¬ 
duced in glowing full colour. Each print has a gummed back, so that you can have 
the fun of mounting it in the Album. 


4 R ii)ti v 

:| ,-V 


A LARGE PICTORIAL BIBLE WALL MAP 


of the Holy Land, beautifully printed in full colour, measuring more than 2 ft. by 3 I ft., 
illustrates over 50 events in the Old and New Testaments. There are two separate 
maps—Protestant and Catholic. 






To introduce the wonderful 

'Know Your Bible ” Programme 

ACCEPT THIS AMAZING VALUE 


The Thrilling Stories from the Holy Bible, 
vividly retold for Family Reading, with 

THE GREATEST BIBLE PICTURES OF 
ALL TIME— in glorious Full Colour! 

Stirring events . . . great personalities . . . enthralling stories . . . the life of 
Jesus and His Teachings . . . what treasures await us in Holy Scripture! Yet 
very often the old-fashioned language of the Bible makes these wonderful stories 
and inspiring messages seem dull and difficult to understand. That is why the 
Know Your Bible Programme has been created ... to tell and explain the immortal 
events of the Bible in a new, exciting way so that young people really enjoy and 
understand them. And parents, too, can share in the thrill of discovering the 
treasures of the Bible. 

So that YOU may see how the Programme works, you 
are invited to accept an Introductory Set—; Jesus Spreads 
His Gospel —for the token payment of just one shilling ! 


ALL THE BELOVED STORIES 

of the Old and New Testaments unfold 
before your eyes ! ... in the enthral¬ 
ling pages and glorious colour prints of 
this new Know Your Bible Programme. 


MBODFCTOEY COUPON 


Parents 


Whether your Family is Protestant or Catholic— 
there is a programme specially prepared for you ! 

Every month you receive a superb Story Album, beauti¬ 
fully illustrated with Art masterpieces, photographs of the 
Holy Land, etc., together with a set of colour prints of 
Bible paintings by the greatest artists of every age. The 
Albums have been written by distinguished writers of 
both Faiths. Leading Protestant authorities have approved 
each Album in the Protestant Programme. The Catholic 
Programme is sponsored by the Benedictine Monks of 
Belmont Abbey (U.S.A.) and bears the Imprimatur. 
Every great moment of the Bible springs to life in these 
wonderful Album Sets! 


DO THIS NOW ! 

Simply send the coupon 
NOW, with only i/-. No 
obligation. But if you are 
delighted and wish to con¬ 
tinue you will receive each 
month a fresh Story Album 
of 64 pages bringing to vivid 
life a great Bible event or 
outstanding Bible personality 
—complete, with superb 
COLOUR PRINTS of 
Masterpiece Bible Paintings. 
You pay only 5/- (plus 6d. 
postage) for each month’s 
set; you may cancel at any 
time. 


To: KNOW YOUR BIBLE PROGRAMME, Odhams Press Ltd., Dept. E.O.I2, Basted, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

I enclose 1 /-. Please enrol me in the Know Your Bible Programme I have ticked below and send 
me at once my introductory set consisting of ( 1 ) the illustrated Story Album “ Jesus Spreads His Gospel ” 
( 2 ) full-colour prints of Bible paintings to mount in the Album and ( 3 ) the huge Bible Wall Map (over 
7 square feet). I understand you will send me a new Know Your Bible Album with Colour Prints 
(in the Programme of my choice) each month for only 5 /- plus 6 d. postage and handling charge. I 
wall notify you by post whenever I wish to discontinue, without further obligation. NO RISK 
GUARANTEE: if not delighted I may return the introductory set in 10 days and my membership 
will be cancelled. I will owe nothing. 


PROTESTANT 


Be sure to tick one box 


CATHOLIC 


P.O. No. 

Payable to 
Odhams 
Press Ltd., 
crossed /& Co./. 


OR affix 


NAME 


BLOCK LETTERS 


Full Postal 
ADDRESS 


Signature ... 

{Ifundsr 21, signature of parent or guardian) 
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How We Run Our Country 


I what is 



JURY is a very important part of English 
law. Serious criminal cases—such as 
murder and manslaughter —must be tried be¬ 
fore a jury. Other criminal cases may be, if 
the prosecution or the accused wishes it. 
Civil cases may also be tried by a jury if one 
side asks for it and the court agrees. 



Coroners are usually 
assisted in their inquiries by 
a jury. It consists of between 
seven and eleven persons 
whose qualifications for ser¬ 
vice are slightly less strict than 
in the case of other juries. 

For not everyone can be a 
juror—that is, serve on a jury— 
in England and Wales. To 
qualify for jury service, a person 
must be a British subject 
between 21 and 60, must be on 
the electoral register, and be 


must agree. If they cannot agree 
on the verdict they most say so. 
Then the case will be heard 
again by another jury. 

In a civil case, a jury again 
usually consists of twelve people. 
But sometimes only eight are 
used at County Courts, which 
hear minor cases. In these civil 
cases complete agreement is not 
always insisted on. If the two 
sides in the dispute agree to it, 
the judge may allow what is 
called a majority verdict (say 
seven out of 12 juror* agreeing; 
or five out of eight). 

A jury in a civil case must 
also decide about any damages 
to be awarded to the winner of 


Counsel CrOSS-examineS a Witness From o documentary film 


fj a rate-payer assessed for rates 
= to the value of not less than 
EE £30 in London and £20 else- 
B where. On the other hand, 
5 MPs, judges, lawyers, clergymen, 
S doctors, chemists, prison officers, 
= police officers, officers in the 
H armed forces, and members of 
= certain other professions may be 
H exempted (excused) jury service. 
= Lists of those people qualified 
B for jury service are drawn up for 
= each year and juries are selected 
= from them. When all qualifica- 
§§ tions and exemptions have been 
5 taken into account, it works out 
B that only about one adult in 
g eight is liable for jury service. 

3 In a criminal case a jury 
g consists of twelve persons. The 
H jury listens to the evidence and 
3 on that evidence must decide 
§ whether the accused is guilty or 
g not guilty. AH twelve jurors 


the case. These “ damages " are s 
really sums of money to com- = 
pensate whoever is judged to =§ 
have been wronged or damaged. = 
Juries have been part of our g 
legal system for many centuries. || 
The important point about them H 
is that a person accused of af 
crime, or accused of harming =§ 
another person, is tried by a | 
group of his fellow citizens. = 
They listen to all the evidence §j 
and then decide on his guilt or || 
innocence. 77 

This seems to be the fairest = 
way of trying anyone. In this g 
way he is not at the mercy of s 
lawyers but of twelve ordinary g 
men and women. H 


NEXT WEEK : 

THE QUEEN’S IMS 
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The Children's Newsfrafc 



At Lerwick, Shet¬ 
land Is., a Norse 
ship celebrates 
Up-Helly-A. This 
was an old Norse 
feast marking the 
end of winter. 


UP-HELL 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 


Shields are fixed along the ship’s sides as in the 
old-time Viking ships. 


Final touches to the dragon’s head for the prow of 
the ship 


Far right: Crew of the iongship in their sheepskin coats 



At Lerwick, capital of the Shetland Islands, they have a fiery 
festival on 29th January. A replica of a Viking Iongship is 
built and hauled through the town after nightfall, accom¬ 
panied by the crew in traditional costume and winged 
helmets. They are followed by a band and hundreds of 
citizens carrying flaring torches and singing. At the end of 


the march the crew sing the Galley Song, a bugle sounds and 
the crew hurl their torches into the ship and set it on fire. 
The leader is called the Guizer jarl. Guizer means a man in 
disguise and Jarl was the Norse for Earl or chief. The Shet- 
lands belonged to Norway until 1468, and that is why this 
Norwegian-style festival is celebrated there. 



Lighting the 
torches for the 
start of the night 
procession. 


Boys’ section of 
the torchlight 
procession. 


The Norse ship 
goes up in flames, 
watched by one of 
the crew. 
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THREE GIRLS 


AND A JIG 


The Children’s Newspaper, 2nd February, 1963 

f Top Dogs and TV 








'J'lIREE 16-year-oid girls are in BBC junior 
radio’s Music Club this Thursday. 

They will be giving the first broadcast of a new trio, 
Air And Jig, specially written for them. Seludette 
O'Connor and Antonina Bialas play the violin, and 
Valerie Holder the piano. They have been playing 
together for three years and all three are at St. Anne’s 
Convent School, Ealing. 

“It was a terrific thrill when the BBC offered us an 
audition in reply to our letter,” said Antonina. “We 
played a Bach trio which was very much liked, but 
they wanted something different for the broadcast.” 


Antonina Bialas 
(left), Seludette 
O’Connor, and, 
at the piano, 
Valerie Holder 


Blouses... 


by Ernest Thomson 


Q-ranada TV hope to pack the 
Royal Albert Hall with 
8,000 young people on the after¬ 
noon of Thursday, 14th February, 
when a Children’s Concert, to be 
televised at a later date, will be 
given by the celebrated American 
conductor, Leonard Bernstein, with 
the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Bernstein, who calls his 
programme “What Is A 
Melody?”, is noted for the 
interesting way he explains music. 

A Granada spokesman tells me 
the best way to be sure of getting 
to the concert is to go in a school 
group at reduced admission fees. 
If interested, your teacher could 
obtain details from “Music and 
Youth,” 22 Blomfield Street, 
London, E-C.2. 

Champs in 
action 


explains 


Leonard Bernstein 


^ rumpus in Mr. Pastry’s local 
hospital, when he goes there 
with his dog Buckingham, is the 
climax to The Swallow’s Return 
next Monday. It’s then that BBC 
junior TV begins repeats of the 
Richard Hearne series which 
scored a success last spring. 

The Swallow's Return is all 
about Buckingham, who over-eats 
and has to go to hospital. In 
later episodes w'e see Mr. Pastry as 
a scoutmaster, a barber’s assistant, 
and as president of the local 
train-spotters’ club. 

Never missing for long is his 
old friend Miss Print, played by 
Barbara Hicks. 


“SHIP AHOY” AT GREEHHITHE 


JJuw Thomas always has a big 
audience of young viewers for 
A-R’s 6.45 p.m. Here And Now. 
It ought to be bigger than usual 
this Thursday. I hear the “H & 
N ” team hope to be on board the 


merchant navy training ship, 
H.M.S. Worcester, moored in the 
Thames olf Greenhithe. Michael 
Nelson will be meeting the cadets 
and their officers to sec how the 
boys are trained. 


H 'T'HE big event of the 
§ coming week that 

■ you’ll be interested in is 
§ Cruft’s Dog Show, which 
® begins on Friday, Sth 
a February. Perhaps some of 
3 you may even own an 
JJ aristocratic “ top dog ” 
b champion, who takes him- 
a self very seriously when he 
jg goes up to Olympia! 

B On the other hand, people 
jj| whose pets are scruffy, cheerful 

■ mongrels may come on them 

■ unexpectedly in comers, laugh- 
B ing their heads off at the 
J pictures of the contestants that 
88 appear in the papers. There 
jjj they are, arriving, done up to 
B the nines, the “ toys ” with their 

hair in curlers, their toes 
B manicured. And if it’s cold, 
y both big and little dogs will be 
B wearing elaborate coats, boots, 
J and even mufflers!' 

» On an average,' over 7,000 
dogs enter each year. 

B 

i TWO 
s FRIENDS 
5 MUST 
| PART 

B 

B Janet Ollerenshaw 
H of Derwent, 

S Derbyshire, winner 

■ of many sheepdog 
trials, has to say 

* goodbye to this fine 
jg sheepdog, Sweep. 

H He is going to far-off 

■ Tristan da Cunha, 

I* when the islanders 
B return there from 
Jj England. 
m Selected from 
S hundreds of puppies, 
g he will start a new 
B breed of sheepdog 
B to replace the dogs 
§ lost in the volcanic 
B eruption of 1961, 

■ when all the people 
g had to leave the 
B island. 


Jonquil 

Antony's 

Column 


^here’s a craze in America 
just now for young girls to 
be seen wearing “doctors” 
shirts by way of blouses. These 
are like the jackets worn by 
the TV doctors Casey and 
Kildare. 

Nobody, so far, has brought 
out a new kind of necklace to 
wear with them—in the shape 
of a stethoscope! 


“ ’(’hat’s the push stroke, that 
was.” But when players 
like Diane Rowe and Mary 
Shannon (seen here) are in action, 
their hands work too fast for you 
to spot how it’s done. 

Both these table tennis cham¬ 
pions are in this Wednesday’s 
That’s The Style in BBC junior 
TV’. Diane will be explaining the 
push stroke, forehand, drop shot, 
and other match-winning strokes. 


Songs 
From Broadway 


Two On The Aisle (United 
Artists ULP1011. LP 30s. lid.) 
is the latest from Steve 
Lawrence and Eydie Gorme. 
The title means two seats next 
to the gangway in a theatre. 

All the songs are from Broad¬ 
way Shows—including Bye Bye 
Birdie, The Music Man, and Li'l 
Abner —and the album is alto¬ 
gether a happy and successful 
venture. Just like Steve and Eydie. 

Eydie looks like having a hit 
with her new single— Blame It On 
The Bossa Nova (CBS AAG131. 
Single). 


Steve and 
Eydie 


An odd choice for a pop record— 
Vera Lynn singing Land Of Hope 
And Glory (HMV 45 Pop 1111. 
Single). In Holland the people 
heard Vera singing it and then 
bought 60,000 copies of the record. 
The recording company are hoping 
it might be as popular here! 


One of the joys of record-collect¬ 
ing is the wonderful variety of 
sleeves you accumulate. Some of 
the classical releases, particularly, are 
almost an art gallery in themselves. 
There is, for instance, a splendid 
sunset picture on the sleeve of 
Elgar's Enigma Variations (Philips 
GBL5645. LP 20s. lid.). The 
orchestra is the Royal Philharmonic. 


A new epic film—and inevitably a 
new theme on record. The sequence 
music from Lawrence Of Arabia has 
been recorded by Bernie Leighton’s 
piano and orchestra on Pye 7N25L77. 
(Single.) 


JJave you ever stood looking 
into the window of a big 
store and seen an agile, slim 
girl, usually dressed in slacks, 
arranging the goods, or 
draping models with materials 
swirled into fantastic shapes? 
She’ll be the window-dresser. 

There’s a lot to learn: secrets 
like putting something really 
colourful at the front so that 
it catches people’s eyes as they 
pass, and they come in to buy. 
, A full-time course in 
window-display can take up to 
two years, and it’s best for the 
girl who does it to have had 
some sort of art training. One 
could start at about £8 to £10 
a week, and become a “ display 
manager” at around £1,500 a 
year. Technical Colleges will 
give advice on how to take up 
window-dressing as a career. 
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'LEAVE IT 

H Jennings, who has ambitions to be picked for the 2nd 
§j XI cricket team, is given a punishment by Mr. Wilkins 
j| for losing his socks after a practice. It is then found 
H that Venables is wearing Jennings’ socks by mistake, 
|§ and Darbishire goes in search of Mr. Wilkins to put 
H the matter right. 

| 3. invitation to an outing 


H| TV* R. CARTER was alone in 
= the staff room when 

= Darbishire entered and asked, 

= somewhat needlessly: “Sir, 
= please, sir, is Mr. Wilkins in 
== here, sir?” 

= Solemnly Mr. Carter looked 

== under the table and said: “I 
= think not. Unless, of course, 
= unknown to you and me, he’s 
= hiding behind the bookcase.” 
== Darbishire grinned. “No, 

ES sir. I can see he isn’t here. 
SEE What I meant was, do you 
jgg know where he is?” 

== The news that Mr. Wilkins 

=S was no longer on duty and had 
=g gone out in his car was a snag 
ESS that Darbishire had not fore- 
= seen. Doubtfully, he said: 

§EE§ “Well, I really wanted Mr. 

SEE Wilkins, but perhaps you’d do 
= instead, sir. You see, some- 
5=5 thing’s happened that’s most 
= unfair. There’s been a—what 
= d’you call it—a miscarriage of 
SEE justice.” 

SEE Mr. Carter was sorry to hear 

§H “ 'VT'ES, sir. You see, Mr. 
= * Wilkins gave Jennings 

~ a punishment for losing his 

ES socks after cricket—or rather, 
=== two punishments rolled into 
= one—and now we’ve found out 
=== that Venables had got them on 
ESE all the time, sir, only Jennings 
SEE can’t go and tell anyone in case 
~ he gets another punishment for 
= leaving the room before he’s 
= finished his first lot, sir.” 
g== “It seems as though 

SEE Venables has a lot to answer 
=§= for,” Mr. Carter observed. 

==§ “Oh no, sir. You can’t 

SEE blame Venables.” Darbishire 
Hjj§ sounded shocked at such a 
= suggestion. “After all, he 
= helped Jennings to look for 
= them. He searched harder 
= than anyone else.” 

= Mr. Carter could only sug- 

= gest waiting, for he could 
eeeee hardly revoke an imposition set 
= by another member of the staff. 
= “Until Mr. Wilkins comes 
= back, there’s really nothing I 
= can do about it.” 

= Darbishire shrugged. “Oh 

= well. He’ll just have to grin 
== and bear it then, won’t he, 
= sir?” He shook his head sadly 
= and pottered out of the room. 

|H JENNINGS had not been 

FEE tv alone for long when 
HH shouts of triumph came waft* 
= ing along the corridor, and 
== Venables and Temple burst 
EEEE into the room with the missing 
= socks stretched over their heads 
■ like the caps of Snow White’s 
= dwarfs. 

EEE “Success! Success!” cried 

EEE Venables. “They were stuck 
EEEE down the armhole of my 
EEE blazer. You can have yours 
eeee back now, Jen, as soon as I’ve 
EEEE changed.” 

EEE “Huh! Thanks very much. 

EEE You can jolly well wash them 
EEEE first.” 

eeee “Okay. I’ll do it at bed- 

=E5 time,” Venables agreed. In 
EES affected accents he mimicked 
EEE the speech of a television 
EEE advertisement. “Tell me, Mrs. 
EEE Temple, how do you manage 
EEE to get your filthy old socks 
= such a sparkling dark white?” 


“That’s easy, Mrs. Venables,” 
grinned Temple, taking up his 
cue. "I always use solid great 
chunks of school carbolic soap. 
It’s so kind to my hands, too.” 

“ A LL very well for you two 
to joke about it,” 
Jennings broke in. “I’ve done 
nearly half this punishment 
already.” 

“Jolly good luck to you,” 
said Venables unfeelingly. 
“Anyway, if I go and explain 
to Old Wilkie I shall save you 
doing the other half, so you 
ought to be grateful to me, 
really.” 

“Grateful! I like your 
cheek! What about all the 



hoohah I had to put up with 
from him in the changing 
room and during tea? How 
would you have liked being in 
my shoes then?” 

“1 don’t know about being 
in your shoes,” Venables 
sniggered, “but I’ve been in 
your socks all evening!” He 
shrieked wth laughter at his 
so-called witticism, and then 
took to his heels and fled as 
Jennings rose to his feet and 
started in pursuit, brandishing 
his history book like a toma¬ 
hawk and shouting threats of 
revenge. 

O UTSIDE in the corridor 
Venables turned sharp 
left, darted through the open 
doorway of Form 5b’s class¬ 
room and hid behind the door. 
Jennings, unaware of this 
manoeuvre, rushed past the 
entrance and continued down 
the corridor at full speed. By 
now it was a friendly chase 
with all resentment forgotten, 
and as he ran the pursuer 
shouted gleeful, blood-curdling 
slogans. 

“Vengeance on Venables!” 
he cried. “ Up the rebels 1 Ban 
all masters . . . Down with Old 
Wilkie!” 

So saying he swung round 
the bend of the corridor and 
collided heavily with Mr. 
Wilkins, proceeding in the 
opposite direction. 

T HERE was a moment of 
silence while they both 
recovered from the shock. 
Then, hurriedly forestalling 
Mr. Wilkins’ outburst, Jennings 
beamed a polite smile and 
said: “Oh, there you are, sir. 
I was hoping I might run into 
you.” 

“Were you indeed!” Mr. 
Wilkins was still struggling to 
regain his breath. “Your wish 
seems to have been granted 
only too well.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean actually 
run into you. That was just a 
terrible mistake,” Jennings 
apologised. “Only you see, 
sir, there’s been another terrible 
mistake, too—about my punish¬ 
ments. You see, what happened 
was this . . .” 



JENNINGS! 


It took Mr. Wilkins a little 
while to sort out Jennings’ 
profuse apologies for the colli¬ 
sion from his explanation of 
what he was doing out of his 
classroom. But when at last 
he had sifted the facts, his 
annoyance abated and he 
agreed to cancel the rest of the 
punishment 

“All right, we’ll say no more 
about it,” he conceded as the 
dormitory bell sounded. 
“Quite frankly, Jennings, I’m 
just about fed up with you and 


them out, let alone hang them 
up,” Jennings protested. 
"Honestly, Ven, you need your 
head seeing to! I can’t go 
down to breakfast wearing my 
cricket socks after what Old 
Wilkie said yesterday. So— 
what am I going to do?” 

“You’ll have to put them on 
a bit damp, that’s all.” 

“A bit damp!” Jennings 
echoed, in outraged tones. 
“ Look at them ! Cascading 
like a waterfall.” By way of 
demonstration he held up the 


Contmumg ossr great 

item sehool serial . 


your socks and I hope to good¬ 
ness I’ve heard the last of 
them.” 

B UT Mr. Wilkins hadn’t 
heard the last of them, 
and the trouble which ensued 

next morning arose from 
Venables’ unskilful efforts at 
laundering. 

In the dormitory that even¬ 
ing he duly carried out his part 
of the bargain, soaked the 
socks in the washbasin and left 
them rolled up in a dripping 
ball on the soap rack. 

When the rising bell sounded 
next morning, Jennings went to 
claim his property. A gasp of 


soaking objects and let them 
drip on the linoleum. 

“ Hey, careful! ” warned 
Darbishire, pattering down the 
dormitory in his bare feet. 
“Mustn’t make a mess or we’ll 
lose marks at Matron’s inspec¬ 
tion.” Using Atkinson’s face 
flannel as a floor-cloth, he 
mopped up the damage and 
then said: “If I were you, 
Jen, I’d put them on the pipes 
in the boiler room.” 

J ENNINGS . snorted in 
disgust, but all the same 
he decided to take Darbishire’s 

advice. He hid his wet socks 
in his sponge bag until Matron 


Jennings 
collided heavily 
with 

Mr. Wilkins. 



dismay broke from his lips as 
his fingers closed over the 
sodden bundle. 

“ H, fish-hooks 1 ” he cried. 

VP “They’re still wringing 
wet! ” 

“Are they?” Venables sat 
up in bed looking surprised. 
“That’s funny. I should have 
thought they’d have been dry 
by this morning.” 

“But you didn’t even wring 


had been round on her tour of 
inspection, then finished dress¬ 
ing and hurried downstairs to 
the basement. The light was 
dim in the boiler room but he 
laid his socks along the hot 
pipes and hoped they would be 
dry before the breakfast bell 
rang. 

In this he was unlucky. 
When the bell sounded a few 
minutes later, the socks, instead 
of being cold and wet, were 


now hot and wet, with steam 
rising from them. 

T HERE was nothing else for 
it, he told himself. He’d 
have to put them on as they 

were, or risk being late for 
breakfast. 

Even so, he was very nearly 
late. Having struggled into the 
clinging, uncomfortable 
woollen folds and then raced 
at top speed up the stairs and 
along to the dining hall, he 
thrust the door open as the 
room fell silent for Mr. Carter 
to say grace. 

All eyes turned towards the 
door and remained focussed on 
the figure that had so rudely 
shattered the stillness of the 
room. They noticed that his 
legs were enveloped in a haze 
of rising mist: his socks were 
steaming ! 

M R. CARTER said grace, 
78 boys sat down to 
breakfast, while the 79th 
hurried to the masters’ fable. 

“Sorry I'm late, sir,” he 
mumbled. 

Mr. Wilkins ignored the 
apology. “What on earth’s the 
matter with your legs, boy?” 
he demanded. 

“My legs, sir?” Jennings 
glanced down as though only 
now aware of the fact that 
something odd was going on 
between his knees and his 
ankles. “ Oh, that's nothing, 
sir. Just a spot of steam, that’s 
all. You see, what happened 
was . . .” 

B UT Mr. Wilkins’ patience 
wore thin before the end 
of the explanation. 

“Bah! This is fantastic!” 
he interrupted halfway through 
the tale of woe. “ I’ve had 
enough of you and - your 
wretched socks. First you've 
lost them; then you haven't; 
and now you arrive for a meal 
with your legs blowing off 
steam like a locomotive.” In 
moments of exasperation Mr. 
Wilkins was inclined to exag¬ 
gerate “It strikes me that I 
was too soft-hearted, cancelling 
that punishment last night. 
You can finish it after all, and 
then perhaps you’ll realise that 
I’m not going to put up with 
this ridiculous nonsense in 
future.” He pointed to the 
door. “Out!” he commanded. 
“You’re making the room look 
like a Turkish bath.” 

It was Matron who came to 
Jennings’ rescue—as she so 
often did—and provided him 
with a dry pair of socks. He 
put them on and arrived back 
in the dining hall just in time 
to meet the school emerging 
at the end of the meal. There 
was no breakfast that mornktj 
for J. C. T. Jennings. 

D arbishire was incensed 

at the hardships his 
friend had been forced to 

endure, thanks to Venables’ 
carelessness. He tackled the 
culprit about his behaviour in 
break that morning, when a 
small group of third-formers 
were playing on the quad in 
bright sunshine. 

“You’re an absolute rotter,” 
he protested. “Poor old 
Jennings has been in one row 
after another ever since cricket 
yesterday, and all you can do 
is to make feeble jokes about 
not being in his shoes.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” 
Venables defended himself. 

Continued on page fO 
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133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us youri; 
name and address and-: 
you will receive a; 
wonderful packet of< 

133 different stamps; 
also the famous Old' 1 
Queen Victoria Scamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. ASS), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 




We shall send you—quite FREE of CHARGE 
TWO VALUABLE VICTORY SETS 
COMPLETE —if you request our superb 
selection of 1000 TOP GRADE STAMPS 
sent on approval in a box at only 2d. EACH ! 
BRITISH COLONIALS—FOREIGN- 
NEW ISSUES. Write NOW: Enclose 3d. 
stamped envelope please to: 

REMBRANDT PHILATELICS <d p c.ts) 

2 Newtown Road, Woolston, Soton., Hants 
(Parents’ approval essential if under 16) 

BRITISH COLONIALS—FREE 

A new packet of 50 Different BRITISH 
EMPIRE used stamps, containing old and 
modern issues, Commemoratives. Pictorials, 
Thematics, etc., is offered FREE to 
applicants for our Approvals Service. 
Please send 4id. postage.. 

(Trice without Approvals — 1/3 post free.) 

• Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 

SEATON, WORKINGTON. CUMBERLAND 



The 213 arc 
DIFFERENT an 
include 14 Special 
Stamps (catalogued 
at over 10/-) such as the 80 year old 
British ‘Penny Lilac’. Whole collection is 
catalogued at over 45/-, yet it will be sent 
FREE to all who ask to see our New 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your Parents. Just send 6d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.2) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 



TO ALL 

Stamp Collectors who 
send tor our Approvals 
(please enclose 6d. for postage). Send 
coupon now! Please tell your Parents. 


Name. 


Address. 


AVON STAMPS (CN5) Nth. WALSHAM. NORFOLK 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 
50 —As above— 2/6 
200 Comm’wealth 5/6 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Space Rockets 3/- 


(AH Different) 


100 Canada 
50 South Africa 
25 Indonesia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25. Norway 
25 Switzerland 
25 Jamaica 


100 China 
10 Ascension 
10 N. Borneo 
100 Australia 
100 Russia , 
100 Poland 


1/0 

3/- 

2/6 

5/- 

6/6 

5/-' 


10 Saudi Arabia 2/- 


25 Egypt 
10 Mozambique 
25 Luxembourg 
200 Germany 
200 France 
25 Malta 


10 Br. Honduras 2/3 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

Full List of Packets and Sets on request. 
GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1963 Edition. 1.160 Pages. 
18,050 Illustrations.- 

Price 27/6, plus 2/6 postage. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (DEPT. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


★ 2'6 STAMP FREE ★ 

This King George VI stamp of Great ' 
. Britain, together with Royal Visit stamp, ► 
: King George V Jubilee stamp, 2 Queen ► 
1 Elizabeth Coronation stamps and King > 

* George VI Coronation stamp are offered > 
< FREE to applicants for my Bargain 

4 Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 

4 Please tell your parents before replying. * 
, S. W. SALMON (C73) > 

119 BEECHCROFT ROAD, IPSWICH 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C T BUSH (CN37), 

53 Newiyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


OHO STAMPS PLUS 2 rtrtfl 
£(JU FROM RUSSIA £U(j 
* FREE ! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

BAYONA STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.) 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICII, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND 


IS'3 STAMPS FOR 3'8 

Booklets of over 120 different, good, attrac¬ 
tive, desirable stamps, mounted and priced 
at 19/3, made up for Approval trade by 
Stamp Co. now ceased business, for 
3/6 only. Various'types available. One pair 
tweezers free to all who ask. Postage 3d. 
Mrs. W. CLEMENTS, Ashburton, Devon. 


WORLD OF STAMPS 


MALAYA FREE to every- [)APKFTC 

one ordering one of theseTA uIIlIo 


SO did. 100 diff. S00 dirt’. 

Brasil 1/6 China 1/6 Austria 20/- 

Bulgaria 1/6 Japan 4/- China 12/- 

Croatla 3/9 N. Zealand 8/- Br. Emp, 18/- 

Egypt 2/6 Poland 1/6 France 35/- 

Portugal 1/6 Russia 6/6 Germany 15/- 

Swlss 2/. Spain . 2/3 Hungary 20/- 

Please tell your parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. List tree. 
Bait, tamp, (M), 10 Kidderminster Rd„ Croydon, Sarrej 


Easy to Knit 

BESTWAY 

KNITTING 

PATTERNS 

Ask to see a selection at 
your newsagent’s, wool- 
shop or wherever knit¬ 
ting patterns are sold. 

Price - - - 6d. each 


nmnnn 


NEW ISSUES TO MARK 
A ROYAL TOUR 


LEAVE IT TO 
JENNINGS I 

Continued from page 9 

“It was me who helped 
him. I was the only one to 
stay behind in the changing 
room ...” 

“And pretend to look for 
the socks that you’d got on 
your own great feet,” Darbi- 
shire burst in. “If you were 
really sorry you'd try and 
make it up to him in, some 
way. Stand him a treat, or 
something like that.” 

VTENABLES pondered the 
» suggestion throughout the 
remainder of morning school. 

Yes, perhaps he should do 
something to make amends, he 
thought, if only to prove that 
the unfortunate incident had 
not been planned on purpose. 

During cricket practice that 
afternoon he came and squatted 
on the bank next to Jennings 
while they were waiting for 
their game to start. 

“Would you like me to do 
you a favour?” Venables said. 

“If it’s anything like the one 
you did me yesterday ...” ' 

"No, it isn't. In fact, it’s 
to make up for yesterday that 
I wondered whether you’d like 
to come down to Lumley’s 
cafe with me on Saturday. We 
could have some fizzy drinks 
and doughnuts and things.” 

J ENNINGS’ face lit up at 
once. “Thanks, Ven! 
That’s jolly decent of you.” 

Venables nodded. Yes, it 
was decent of him, he thought. 
A very friendly gesture. Still, 
it wouldn’t cost him anything, 
apart from what he chose to 
eat and drink himself, as he 
assumed that each, would pay 
his own share of the bill. 

Indeed, to him, this arrange¬ 
ment seemed so obvious that 
he didn’t even bother to men¬ 
tion it. 

To be continued 

© Anthony Buckeridge, 1963. 



IA il STAMPS OF THE 
IDU BRITISH • • 
,WI ‘ COM MO NWEALTH 


I/. POST 

■ FREE 


Something really unusual I 

Including scarce old {d. Victoria 
—only half normal size and one 
of the smallest stamps ever 
issued! Also Hurricane Hattie special relief stamp 
from British Honduras, obsolete Tristan da Cunha 
Starfish and Cunning Fish from neighbouring St. 

Helena; the Flying Fox stamp from Seychelles 
together with the latest 5c. Black Parrot. Also Cyprus Copper Mine, 
Animal stamps from North Borneo, Malaya, and other countries. 

WE OFFER THIS LOT FOR 1/- ONLY, post free to all new 
applicants to join the Sterling Stamp Club— (admission free—many 
advantages) requesting a selection of B.C. and Foreign stamps on 
ten days’ approval. Just send 1/- stamp (or 4 x 3d.) and be sure of 
this terrific bargain. 

(Without Approvals 3/6.) Please tell your Parents. 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE, (Dept. CN 
Lancing:, Sussex 


T ATER this mouth the Queen and Prince Philip will begin 
their tour of Australia. The event will be marked by 
two commemorative stamps and a special air-letter sheet. 

Details of the new designs have not yet been announced but 
one stamp is likely to have a portrait of the Queen alone, while 
the other will show the Queen and the Prince together. 

These will not be the first Royal, honoured the Royal Flying Doctor 


Visit stamps to be issued in 
Australia. Just eight years ago 
this week three attractive stamps 
marked the 1954 Royal Visit 
made by the Queen and her 
husband. Pictured is the 7+d. 
value of that series. 

During that visit the Queen 
received from employees of the 


Service. Begun in 1927, this 
famous organisation gives medical 
care to the vast areas of the 
Australian outback. 

Separated by hundreds of miles 
of rough country from hospitals 
and doctors’ surgeries, people in 
these remote places depend en¬ 
tirely upon the Service for help 



Post Office an album 
a specimen of every 
stamp between 1913 


Australian 
containing 
Australian 
and 1954. 

Jn the last eight years Australia 
has issued more than 70 attractive 
stamps, including the 5d. green 
value shown here. 

This appeared in 1960 to mark 
the centenary of the first stamps of 
the State of Queensland. The 
issues of 1860 are now quite rare 
—the cheapest would probably 
cost several pounds to buy—but 
the centenary stamp reproduced 
the portrait of Queen Victoria 
which had been used 100 years 
ago. 

Similar commemorative issues 
have been made to mark the first 
stamps of the other Australian 
States—New South Wales (1950), 
Victoria (1950), Tasmania (1953), 
Western Australia (1954), and 
South Australia (1955). 

Another attractive Australian 
stamp issued since the last Royal 
Visit was the 7d. value which 


in illness or accident. Homes are 
linked by radio to one of the 
Service's dozen centres. As well 
as-responding to emergency calls, 
the Flying Doctors pay regular 
visits to immunise children against 
such infections as diphtheria, 
whooping cough and polio. 

The commemorative stamp 
(pictured) showed the traditional 
symbol of the medical profession, 
a winged staff with entwining 
serpents. This is throwing a 
shadow like that of an aircraft 
across a map of Australia. 

The current series of Australian 
definitive stamps comprises eleven 
values each showing a different 
wild animal or flower. Here is 
seen'the 6d. value. It shows the 
banded ant-eater, a small furry 
animal with a long tongue which 
it uses to capture its creepy- 
crawly food. 

C. W. FIill 


PAYING THE PRICE 

Four Birmingham students 
sat outside a large store for 
33 hours, in freezing tempera¬ 
tures and a blizzard, waiting 
for the sale to begin. 

They wanted a three-foot 
teddy bear, which had been 
marked down to £1, to auction 
for famine relief funds. And 
they got it, at their own price. 


TV for the 
driver 

A big van with a trailer, belong¬ 
ing to EMI Electronics, has 
closed-circuit television in the cab 
giving the driver a clear view of 
the road behind. The TV camera 
is fitted on one of the rear doors 
and is connected with a small 
screen under the dashboard. 
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MOT 4 PUSZLE 


By 

Guy Wiiliams 
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Spot the 
Locomotives 

jf^NLY two of the 12 loco- 
'-” motives are exactly alike. 
How. quickly can you spot 
them ? 


12 

MAN OF 
TRAVEL 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below to form the 
name of a great traveller who 
re-discovered a continent in 1770? 

O PACK IN COAT 

As®$? ideas 2 



Acorns, jars of jam, vases, 
or . . . ? 


IT’S A PLEASURE 

My first is in bat, and also in ball. 

My second's in spring, it's left out 
of fall ; 

My third's not in tasks, but you'll 
find it in chores. 

My fourth's not in mine. But it 
comes up in yours ; 

My fifth is in crankshaft and also 
in c og. 

My sixth is in Yule, and you'll find 
it in log ; 

My seventh's in sea and also in 
tide. 

My whole is something we all like 
to ride. 

IN SHORT 

Here are some abbreviations it> 
common use. Do you know 
what they mean ? 

A.D. B.O.A.C. JJ?. I..T.A. 

M.A. Q.C. 

Crosswor d puzzle 

ACROSS: 1 At 

the top in a girls’ 
school. 8 Seaman. 

9 Mouse-like mam¬ 
mal. 10 Religious 
festival celebrated 
on 2nd February. 

12 Label. 13 Not 
real. 14 Famous 
seaport in Norway. 

17 Neckwear. 

18 Of the classics. 

19 Be. 20 Breast¬ 
bone. 22 Where 
the Marathon run¬ 
ner succeeds ? (four 
words, 2, 3, 4, 3). 

DOWN: 1 They 

surround London 
(two words, 4, 8 ). 

2 Atmosphere. 

3 Fibrous material used in rope-making. 4 Small sea creature. 

5 Plots. 6 Planned. 7 Shakespeare’s-of Verona (two words, 3, 9). 

11 You would expect to find him in the answer to 14 across. 15 To 
the east. 16 Tuft at the end of a cord. 18 Let’s Go Fishing to 
make one 1 21 “ Neither a borrower-a lender be.” 

Answers in column 3. 



Mere are some hints for party masks 

© 


WThy not try making masks to 
wear at parties and to 
amuse your friends? 

They are easy to make, and 
all you need arc old newspaper, 
flour paste, and materials for 
colouring. 

To make the paste, mix flour 
and water in a cup until the 
mixture is as stiff as cream, pour 
it into a saucepan, and then add 
two cupfuls of hot water. Bring 
the mixture slowly to the boil, 
stirring hard all the time. Then 
the paste will be ready. 

To make the mask, fold a 
piece of newspaper over and over 
until it forms quite a thick 
strip. Roll the strip up, as at (a), 
and tie with cotton so that it 
will not unroll. 

Make more rolls until there 
are enough to start the building- 
up of the frame of the mask (b), 
putting them on a flat piece of 
wood or cardboard. Secure the 
rolls with strips of paper and 
paste (c). 

Next, a layer of “skin,” made 
of squares of pasted paper, must 



wide range of colours at any 
shop that sells theatrical make¬ 
up, and it is not very expensive. 
When you get it, you will find 
that it is coiled up rather tightly. 
Cut off an inch or two with a 
pair of sharp scissors and it can 
be teased out so that it looks 
like real hair—only it is much 
easier to manage! 




be put all over the frame; then 
add three further layers. When 
finished, the mask should be put 
in a warm, dry place for a day 
or two to harden. 

When the mask is really hard, 
cut it away from the board on 
which it was made. The 
’’stuffing”—the rolls of paper— 
will come away easily. Then 
cut out spaces for eyes and 
mouth. 

Finally, paint the mask (d) in 
any colours you like. When 
dry, it will be ready for any 
“decoration” you may wish to 
add. 

Suppose you have made a 
simple mask like that at (1). It 
is very easy to add hair and 
a beard if you wish. 

Have you ever seen crepe 
hair? It can be bou ght in a 


Crepe hair can be stuck to a 
mask with any strong adhesive— 
glue and gum are splendid. The 
drawing at ( 2 ) gives some idea 
of the exciting effects which can 
be achieved. 

Wood shavings make an 
excellent—and cheap—sub¬ 
stitute for crepe hair; and are 
very effective, too, as can be 
seen from the drawing (3). 

Put glue on the mask and 
press the shavings gently on to 
it before it has had a chance to 
dry. When the shavings have 
set firmly, “the “hair” can be 
coloured. 

Gold and silver paints can be 
used on wood shavings to give a 
particularly effective touch to the 
hair. 


i-ffwffi'.-i' -r- — 


A BEAUTIFUL 
COLOUR PICTURE 
All ready for framing 


in this week’s 
PRINCESS 


Out of place 

Four of the names below have 
something in common, but the 
fifth is out of place. Which — 
and why ? 

Sagittarius; Aquarius; 
Denarius ; Aries; Scorpio. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Crossword Puzzle. Across : 
1 Headmistress. 8 Mariner. 
9 Shrew. 10 Candlemas. 12 Tag. 
13 Unreal. 14 Bergen. 17 Tie. 
18 Classical. 19 Exist. 20 Sternum. 
22 In the long run. Down: 
I Home counties. 2 Air. 3 Manilla. 
4 Shrimp. 5 Ruses. 6 Strategic. 
7 Two Gentlemen. 11 Norwegian. 
15 Eastern. 16 Tassel. 18 Catch. 
21 Nor. 

Spot the locomotives : 9 and 11. 
It’s a pleasure : Bicycle. In short : 
Anno Domini (In the Year of Our 
Lord) ; British Overseas Airways 
Corporation ; Justice of the 
Peace ; Lawn Tennis Association ; 
Master of Arts ; Queen’s Counsel. 

. Man of travel : Captain Cook. 
Any ideas?: Eggs of a Moth. Out 
of place : A denarius was a 
Roman coin. The others are 
Signs of the Zodiac. 



You’ll love this picture 
of a little foal and its 
mother. The colours 
are true-to-life and the 
picture is 8 " deep by 
10" wide. It will look 
wonderful framed and 
hung on the wall of 
your room. 

You'll love PRINCESS 
too—it has picture 
stories, the latest Enid 
Blylon novci, fashion in 
colour, ballet and ex¬ 
citing new feature pages. 
Get your copy today! 


fill Prig® 6 d 
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Before w.ego on to further 
discussion of tackle, let 
us have a look at the fish 
you are perhaps most 
likely to catch—the roach. 

\\ 7HEREVER you live in 
VV Britain, you can be 
fairly certain that roach exist 
ill your local ponds, lakes, 
rivers, canals, and other waters. 
They are the most common o£ 
our native freshwater fishes. 

A mature roach can produce 
up to 50,000 eggs when it 
spawns, between March and 
the end of June, and the eggs 
sink to the bottom among the 
weeds, where they stick to any 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


Eoliage. A tremendous number 
af these freshly produced eggs 
will be eaten immediately by 
the many small creatures which 
live in the water, but large 
[lumbers also become suffi- 
:iently hidden in the weeds to 
be safe until they hatch. 

Hatching occurs in about a 
week, and the tiny roach are 
then about a quarter of an 
inch long, and shaped some¬ 
thing like a tadpole, with a 
small yolk sac hanging beneath 
the body. During the early 
days the fish lives on nourish¬ 
ment from this yolk Tac, and 
by the time the sac has dis¬ 
appeared it is able to feed on 
microscopic plants and 
creatures which abound in the 
water. 

For the angler's purpose a 
roach must be eight inches 
long to be sizable—i.e. big 
enough to. be legally taken 
from the water—although in 
one or two districts the local 



River Board fixes the size- 
limit slightly under this. 

Roach will take almost any 
of the usual baits, ranging 
from maggots and worms to 
bread paste, cheese, and elder¬ 
berry. In most waters you 
must use small hooks (about 
12-16) and fine tackle. And 
as the roach is an extremely 
shy fish . . . keep out of sight! 



’S HARO W0RK-BUT GREAT SPORT I 


Syaio - Gross goss on in any conditions 

^YCLISTS from all over Britain will gather at Harlow, . 

Essex, on Saturday, to compete in the National 
Cyclo-Cross Championship. Most of our outdoor sports 
are hampered by severe weather conditions—but this ; 
does not apply to cyclo-cross.. 

Snow, ice, slush, mud—all are part of the recognised 
hazards. 

This year the championship 
is being held in Harlow's park. 

Competitors will have to coyer 
14 gruelling miles of slippery 
slopes, with perhaps the odd 


Top right: Cycling 
inches deep in water 
is all part of the 
“fun”; centre: 
There’s only one way 
for a cyclist to scale 
a five-barred gate ; 
below : A sense of 
humour helps in a 
position like this! 









five-barred gate to scale or an 
icy stream to cross. - 

Unlike Continental courses, 
which are usually dry and where 
the emphasis in the race is on 
speed, British courses are normally 
little more than muddy tracks. No 
wonder many riders use spiked 
shoes. when they may spend the 
better part of the race scrambling 
about on foot with their machines 
slung over their shoulders. 

Among the competitors in 
Saturday’s race is 21-year-old 
John Atkins of Coventry, favourite 
for the third successive year. 
Strong challenges can be expected 
from Dave Briggs of Solihull, 
second in last year's race: Harry 
Bond from Bradford; and Keith 
Mernickle of London. Keith has 
had several victories this season, 
beating a number of more 
experienced riders. 




Angelo helps his 
team to the top 

Two seasons ago the St. John 
Fisher Roman Catholic 
School at Peterborough had a very 
poor soccer team. On occasions 
the team was beaten by as much 
as 15 goals to nil! Now St. John 
Fisher is top of the local schools 
league. 

Much of the transformation is 
due to five Italian boys who live 
in the town. The star is Angelo 
D’Ambrosia from Salerno, an 
inside-left with a way of both 
making and getting goals. His 
ambition is to play for one of the 
crack Italian clubs. 


STRANGE CLUB 
NAMES IN SOCCER 
Celtic 



The fame of Celtic, one of 
Scotland’s greatest foot- • 
ball clubs, owes much to 
the efforts of . Father ■ 
Walfrid, who left his home 
in Co. Sligo to work among 
the Catholic's in Glasgow. 
Funds were urgently needed 
to feed the poor in the city 
so he sought the help of 
an enthusiastic group of 
Catholics, who proposed the 
formation of a football, 
club to help raise funds. 
The success of Hibernian, a 
club started by Irish 
Catholics in Edinburgh, 
inspired them, 

A meeting was held and 
the new dub came into 
being. The first title sug¬ 
gested was “Glasgow 
Hibernian,’’ but it was 
Father Marist who 
persuaded the founders to 
call the club ‘‘Glasgow 
Celtic.” ^ 


for the 
skaters 

Tight English skaters are to 
compete in the European 
Championships which begin in 
Budapest (Hungary) next Tuesday. 
Three weeks later they will be in 
Cortina, Italy, for the World 
Championships. 

In the England team are Diana 
Clifton-Peach, Britain’s' figure- 
skating champion, and Jacqueline 
Harbord, the former champion. It 
will cost each of these girls 
£79 13s'. just to take part in both 
championships! 

' The air fares to Budapest and 
Cortina total .£109 13s. The 

Skating Association makes a grant 
of £30 to each girl, who must 
raise the balance (£79 13s.) if she 
is to compete. This, Diana and 
Jacqueline have, been able to do; 
the other six girls—all from. 
Birmingham—are having the 
balance of their, fares'paid by a 
Birmingham ice-rink manager. 

6 X 15—WORLD 
RECORD 

John Reid, New Zealand Test 
captain, hit 15 sixes in a 
match at Wellington the other 
day, to set up a world record. He 
also scored 35 fours, making a 
total of 230 runs in boundaries 
out of his score of 296. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1963 

Children’s pictures, sculpture, pottery and toys 

Entries are invited for the sixteenth 
annual exhibition to be held in 
London in September. 

All children aged between 5 and 16 may 
enter. Write now for leaflet to; 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART (A), 

Sunday Pictorial, 

Holborn Circus, London, E.C.l. 

Closing date for entries : lit MARCH, 1963 

Advisory Committee: 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr, Eric Auslen, Mr. Hubert Dalvvood, 
Mr. Andrew Naim, Mr. Victor Pasmore, Mr. R. R. Tomlinson, 
Mr, Frank Tuckett. 


































































